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JS Here’s STANDARD’S responsibility to the railroads at work . 


Bulkheads 
by STANDARD 


ARD removable gondola roofs 
th STANDARD bulkheads 
vaximum freight protection. 


..- built to 
take a beating 


impact-resistance built floor clearance where desirable. Bulkheads are 
I 


rugated plate liner provides the made with steel facing, although wood sheath 

spring action needed to absorb ing can be applied. 

1 bruises bulkheads are bound to Ask vour Standard representative for complete 
ig loads information on these long-life bulkheads. Talk 
lual requirements Standard’s to him, too, about the extra protection and the 
s are adjustable longitudinally added savings offered by Standard removable 


may be reversed to provide roofs for Gondola cars 


NDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Southern Pacific Company, Tucson, Arizona. Photo courtesy of Tucson Daily Citizen 


|836 
466 Miles to be controlled by 
new Union Traffic Control Centers 


ffic Control Center was introduced A TCC unit takes up much less space than a lever type 

roads have ordered or put into oper- machine. And it’s flexible. A 9-foot basic machine can easily 

Centers be expanded vertically and horizontally to accommodate 

realized the advantages of Union additional track diagram modular units. TCC can be applied 

Control Centers. to all types of interlockings, as well as to CTC. TCC can be 
Control Centers, railroads can con- used with any existing control system 

f CTC in strategic locations and ulti- Contact your nearest Union Switch & Signal office or 


railroad from one central point. representative for full details about TC¢ 


OA, tonees in Push-button Science : 


NN UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK.... PITTSBURGH .... CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Strike threats cloud 1960 


Carloadings will climb 8-16°% and capital expenditures will 
rise to “at least $1 billion” in 1960, according to AAR and 
Commerce Department forecasts. But a resumption of the 
steel strike, or a railroad tie-up, could change the picture. 


Cover Story—Air freight industry has big plans 
Jet and turboprop cargo planes now on the drawing bgards 
are expected to be potent weapons in the air freighters’ bid 
for a larger share of the country’s freight hauling business. 


Let's use available adhesion 


Locomotives are robbed of power and the tonnage of trains 
is artificially limited by wheel slippage. Modern slip detectors, 
plus available correction means, can produce high adhesion 
continually at high and low speeds, suggests GE’s John C. 
Aydelott. 


Cover Story—B&O has new way to rip out surplus track...... .p.18 


The method—involving use of a device called a “ripper’”’—has 
speeded up removal of track. Exact cost figures are not yet 


available, but the road knows it is saving money. 


Cover Story—PRR’s top train grosses $5 million 


The “Broadway Limited” is the only train providing all-room 
first-class luxury service between New York and Chicago. Its 
success indicates that it satisfies a real customer demand, and 
the Pennsy aims to keep it that way. 


How cars in multiple cut costs 


Handling cars that way, instead of singly, might slash termi- 
nal costs 25% or more, according to Walter B. Wright, execu- 
tive consultant, rate research, for the C&O. 


Why RRs need ‘soft selling’ 


There is evidence aplenty, says James G. Lyne, editor of 
Railway Age, that railroad freight traffic salesmen must 
intensify their use of the technique known as “soft selling.” 
But, he warns, it isn’t an easy technique. 


Action Page—No more wage increases? 


Both managements and union leaders have gone along 
weakly with wage policies dictated by politics—contrary to 
economic considerations and common sense. The only way to 
raise real wages, continuously, for everybody, is not to raise 
money wages at all. 





Short and Signific 


The BLE and BLF&E have declared a truce . 
‘tional warfare in Canada for at least the next 
BLE Grand Chief Guy L. Brown and BLF&E 
E. Gilbert signed a memo of understanding 
respective organizations not to invoke services 
f t adian labor board with regard to representation 
prior to the next BLE convention (1962). After that, the pact 
may be ended by either organization on 30-day notice. 
Imme diate effect of the no-raid agreement will be withdrawal 
a BLFS &E application seeking representation for engineers 
ana Pacific. The pact does not affect BLE-BLF&E 

he U. S. 


Wage negotiations are expected to resume . 


this week after a holiday recess. Management sources, mean- 
reported no new developments on the rules front, 


nee both the BLE and BLF&E have ended local talks 


the dispute to their national headquarters. 


One set of union notices . 


being withdrawn—the four-point rules program instituted 

1958 by all organizations except the BLE, and ORC&B. 
The demands involved a revised time limit rule on grievances, 
of new rules on hiring, new conditions for 
safety a itation and a program of accident benefits. 


stablishment 


Diesel-hydraulic locomotives 


ay be operating on the Rio Grande in about a year. Three 

1,000-hp units have been ordered from a German manufac- 

rer. Re ts put the cost of the order at about $1 million. 
N 3, D. 9.) 


B&O is slashing round-trip coach fares . 


effective Jan. 5. The new rates—ranging from 
below ieee ‘deaidatcabiite first tried on an 
basis. Now they’ll apply to all B&O trains be- 
nore, Washington, Pittsburgh and Cleveland, 
cago, and important intermediate points. Typical 
ound-trip coach fare between Baltimore, Wash- 
$38.10, $10.50 below the present fare. 


nicago 1S @ 


Loss of 5,811 freight cars... 


fleet of Class I railroads came in November. The 

tirements totaled 8,322 cars while only 2,511 new 

ie in service. Stepped-up repair programs, 

ie bad-order backlog by 5,264 cars and thus re- 

nth’s net loss in serviceable cars to 547. Owner- 

| was down 40,711 cars from the year-earlier 
viceable fleet was down 30,101 cars. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues 
10 mos., 1959 
10 mos., 1958 

Operating expenses 
10 mos., 1959 
10 mos., 1958 

Tax*s 
10 mos., 1959 879,973,498 
10 mos., 1958 794,914,728 

Net railway operating income 
10 mos., 1959 615,761,783 
10 mos., 1958 604,025,748 

Net income estimated 
10 mos., 1959 443,000,000 
10 mos., 1958 451,000,000 

Average price railroad stocks 
Dec. 29, 1959 104.10 
Dec. 30, 1958 107.21 

Carloadings, revenue freight 
51 wks 59 30,521,886 
51 wks., ‘58 29,794,062 

Freight cars on order 
Dec. 1, 1959 36,555 
Dec. 1, 1958 27,962 

Freight cars delivered 
11 mos., 1959 34,254 
11 mos., 1958 38,058 


$8,199,421,253 
7,961,860,842 


6,432,869,535 
6,264,420,838 
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Strike Threats Cloud 1960 


> The Story at a Glance: The rail- 
roads in 1960 will: 

e@ Haul 8-16% 
1959, 

@ Lay out $1 billion in capital ex- 
penditures, compared with an estimated 
$850 million last 

e Face a tight car-supply situation as 
business continues to pick up. 


more traffic than in 


year 


These are the predictions of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, the De- 
partment of Commerce Ameri- 
can Railway Car Institute—and there’s 
a big “if” attached to all of them. If 
the steel strike is resumed, and threats 
of railroad strikes materialize, it could 


and the 


be another year of disappointing rev- 


enues—and car surpluses. 
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‘The 
economists is for a larger 
next he steel strike has 
dammed up production during the fall 
of 1959, spreading demand into 
1960. At the shortages 
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forecast of 
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ove! 
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As Mr. Von Willer pointed out, “Any 
ulroad prediction ) 60 must be 


mpered by the pendir DOI problems 


tion-wide 


rules issue 


A compli- 
demands 
railroads’ 
uls 
rn is the 
; tl 


) re steel 
down when 


uce expires 


Along with its look ahead, the AAR 
at year’s end also took a look back 
and, like Mr. Von Willer, found the 
picture not so good. 

The 
first-half 


increase Over 


( with 
carloadings showing a '3° 
1958, but the steel strike 
turned brightness to gloom. The strike 
cost the railroads 2,500,000 carloads 
of freight and more than $600 million 
in revenues. As a 

for the year averaged only 2.5% above 
1958's recession levels, were 13‘ 
the more normal 1957 figure. The in- 
rang up $9.9 billion in 
revenues—a 3.2‘ 
1958—but higher 
creased operating 
income for the 
$590 million. 
1958's recession-yeal 
20% 1957. 


year began promisingly, 


result, carloadings 


below 
dustry gross 
operating increase 
and in- 
held net 
estimated 
This was slightly 
level, 


over taxes 
expenses 
year to an 
below 
and nearly 
under 

The year’s tax bill came to approxi 
mately $1 billion 
than 1958. The increase resulted largely 
from 1958 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement and Unemployment 
Acts which 
million annually 
fund contributions 
June 1. 


somewhat higher 


Insur 


‘ 


ance called for a rise of 


$120 n railroad wel- 


} 


fare yeginning last 


Wage increases totaling 12 cents an 
hour, granted in May and 
of 1958, contributed to a $200 million 
1959 operating 
(Nov. 1) 


cost-of-living 


November 


increase in 
Late in the 
additional 3-cent 
hike, which 


earnings of railroad employees to a new 


expenses 
year Came an 
wage 
boosted iverage hourly 


over $2.70. As a result 


record of ol 


increased wage costs, the oads’ 


1959 payroll is estimated at about $5 


billion—more than in 1958 despite a 


How Railroads Fared During 1959 


Gross Operating Revenues 
Taxes 

Net Income 

Capital Expenditures 
Average No. of Employees 
Payroll 


*Preliminary Estimate 


1959* 
$9.9 billion 
$1 billion 
$590 million 
$850 million 

814,000 
$5 billion 


1958 
$9.6 billion 
$957 million 
$602 
$738 

841,000 


$4.9 billion 


million 


million 





the new: “We cannot sit idly by 

and merely wait for the business to 
come our way. In today’s highly com- 
petitive transportation market, we must 
aggressively go after it by giving better 
service and offering the kind of rate 
structure that will attract more tonnage 
to the rails. The great challenge we 
have before us is to build sales and 


cut costs.” 


Superintendents Choose 


@ Effecting operating efficiency 
through automation and improved op- 
erating methods 

@ Operating officers’ responsibility 
for investigation of accidents and in- 
juries. 

@ Building employee morale through 
leadership and effective communica- 
tions. 

@ Improvement of interchange pro- 
cedures and better cooperation between 
railroads 


@ Dualization, consolidation or clos 


‘60 Convention Topics 
Six topics, covering a wide range of 
railroad activities, 


jects: 


have been chosen 
for study and discussion at the 1960 the 
meeting of the American Association 
of Railroad Superintendents. The sub- 


ing of small stations. 

@ What is needed to recapture the 
railroads’ share of business to maintain 
railroads as a strong agency of 
transportation? 

The association will meet June 7-9 
in St. Louis 





Watching Washington with Walter Taft 


® PROPOSED REPORT on the transport study 
D nt of Commerce is now before 

H. Mueller. It was submitted 
partment’s undersecretary for 
\llen, Jr. Mr. Allen supervised 
under the direction of D1 
fessor of transportation at 


ik APPROVED retary, the report will go 


ho asked that the study be 
he put it, wanted a “com- 
dentify emerging problems, 
federal role, and recommend 
tive actions needed to assure 


ur transportation system.” 


STAFF REPORTS various phases of the study 


| parties for comment. They 
tions calling for user charges 

and changed rate-making 
ntatively under consideration 


nort 
Cpe 


® GROSS CAPITAL EXPENDITURES of Class I 
] ll total about $828,609,- 

$738.038.000. That’s the 

ICC from reports of actual out- 


e quarters and estimates for 


EXPENDITURES FOR EQUIPMENT will be up 
b564,/4 ympared with $479,680,000. 
| be up 2.7%—from 1958's 
860,000. The 1959 figures do 
estimates from five roads 
for equipment and $1,700,000 
’s fourth quarter. 


rHIS YEAR ting under way with prospective 


first-quarter expenditures 9.4% above those of last year’s 
first quarter. Like last year’s fourth-quarter estimate, 
this is based on returns from 105 of the 110 Class I 
line-haul roads. They say their first-quarter outlays for 
road facilities will be up 28.3% while their expenditures 
for equipment will be up 1%. 


® RAILROADS ARE STILL LOSING GROUND 
as carriers of the country’s freight traffic. Latest esti- 
mates put their 1958 “share” of total intercity ton- 
miles at 46.3%, compared with 47.2% in 1957. Truck- 
ers, including private carriers, continued to gain. Their 
“share” rose to 20.5% of the total, from 18.5% in 


he il, ft 
1957 


AS TO PASSENGER TRAFFIC, the for-hire car- 
riers, of course, handle a relatively small part of the 
total. Nearly 90% of this traffic, as measured by inter- 
city passenger-miles, went by private automobile in 
1958. Aijrlines got a bigger “share” than the rail- 
roads—3.9% compared with 3.2 

AIRLINE FARES, though recently increased, have 
been holding the price line when compared with rail 
fares. The average revenue per passenger-mile of the 
regularly-scheduled domestic airlines in 1958 was only 
6.6% above the 1942 average—5.63 cents compared 
with 5.28 cents. Meanwhile, the railroad average (ex- 
cluding commutation service) was up 4912 %—from 2 
cents to 2.99 cents. 


PARLOR AND SLEEPER SERVICES of the rail- 
roads yielded an average of 3.75 cents—up 56.2% from 
1942’s 2.4 cents. The Pullman Co.’s take averaged 
1.549 cents. Thus, the 1958 traveler in first-class rail 
service paid a total of 5.299 cents, less than half a cent 
under the composite airline average. But the average 
yield from 1958’s air-coach service was only 4.52 cents 
which was % of a cent below the first-class rail average. 
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ld Up When They Are Not In Use 


i packag- ind Hamilton in the east, and Winnipeg, Regina, Sas- 
Jan. 1 on the toon, Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver in the west. 
Tracon Leas- erv is provided also between eastern cities and 

Ltd. of To- Newt ndland. Two sizes of 330-lb capacity containers 

rt by Canadiar vailable, 9 and 16% cu ft respectively. Folding to 
10). The initial .e-fifth normal size for empty movement, the col- 


yntreal, Toronto psed containers weigh only 55 and 62 pounds. 











Diversification Plans Spurred 


> The Story at a Glance: Railroad = stock ownership, not rating control had the acquisition under study for 
diversification efforts ended 1959 on an’ The barge line would be continued as some months and. are reported ready 
up-beat: separate corporation under the pres to move as fast as ICC procedures will 
Illinois Central and Southern Pacific ent operating management. Each rail- permit. Indications now point to a “rea- 
filed application with the ICC for au- road would own 50 of the new sonably prompt hearing.” 
thority to acquire the John I. Hay Co., corporation. Purchase price of the com- Katy has declined comment on the 
a barge line with operations stretching pany: $9,000,000 progress of its pipeline plans. But it 
over 2,500 miles of inland and coastal Indications are that IC and SP can _ hasn't denied reports that a $60,000,- 
waterways. expect opposition from other barge line O00-line from Texas to Minnesota and 
Katy is reported ready to move on operators and strong interest in the Wisconsin will be built. The proposal 
its plans for construction of a pipeline proceedings from competitive railroads. results from the road’s continuing ef- 
to carry liquified petroleum products Outright opposition from other rail- forts to diversify into the pipeline field, 
between Texas and the upper Midwest. roads isn’t in the cards at the moment after a joint Katy-NYC proposal was 
As one railroad officer summed it up, dropped. The two roads had planned a 
IC, SP ar ity wing int I think we're all united on the ques- line from Texas to New York, along 
tion of diversification—and you can't railroad right-of-way. The Texas-Mid- 
chew on one side and not on the other.’ west line, it’s reported, will not follow 
The two petitioning railroads have — railroad line. 
industry's most enth yackers O 
expand ng transportal V - . > 
Mus 31, 1959. p. 21, p25), want © ~RR§ Upheld in Trucker Suit 
buys ) tl t te! irge 
barge lin } p ig to enter The railroads’ right to oppose merger filed actions for damages against the 
of motor carriers has been upheld in railroads, claiming malicious _ inter- 
irea Federal district court in Oregon. Judge ference with contractual rights. Each 
depth by SP Gus J. Solomon supported the railroad plaintiff claimed special general punitive 
Object of the IC-SP t venture position in dismissing damage suits filed damages totaling approximately $2 mil- 
the Hay Co., which operates princip: by trucking interests after the railroads lion. Five roads operating in Oregon— 
on the Mississippi and Illing fought a truck line merger before the SP, UP, GN, NP, SP&S—were finally 
and the Gulf int tal waterway ICC. The case involved the sale of Hunt listed as defendants. 
from Milwaukee, Chicago and Gary on’ Transfer Co. to Consolidated Freight- Hunt Transfer, Judge Solomon noted, 
the north to New Orleans, Houston and ways, a transaction approved by the was a motor common carrier operating 
Brownsville on the sout! ICC in December 1957. over irregular routes in six western 
Che railroads’ applicat seeks only Two stockholders of Hunt Transfer states. The company was certificated to 
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ind new and 
ture and fix- 
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Solomon found 
to 1956, Con- 
embarked 
expansion 
single car 
this program, 
1956, entered 
ntiffs to pul 
stock 
road men com- 
pproximately 38 
rights and 
h CF has filed 


cessfully op- 
fore the ICC 


sued Here’s 


contend that 


in interest to the acquisition proceed- 
ings because they were not competitors 
of Hunt and could not be affected by 
the proposed stock acquisition. Plaintiffs 
further contend that the defendants 
were motivated by a desire ‘to thwart 
the expansion of Consolidated.’ It ap- 
pears ... that although the railroads do 
not pack household goods and store and 
office furniture and fixtures, each of 
them transports a substantial volume of 
these same items in the territories 
served by both Consolidated and Hunt. 
Even though railroads do not pack these 
items, they are none-the-less competi- 
tors for the transportation of such 
traffic. 

“We find that the proposed acquisi- 
tion of Hunt by Consolidated, taken in 
the context of Consolidated’s overall 
plans, posed a potential threat to the 
railroads’ competitive situation, quali- 
fied the railroads as parties in interest 


hearings in connection with such acqui- 
sition. As parties in interest it was im- 
material whether they were motivated 
by public spirit or self-interest. They 
were privileged to appear for the very 
purpose of which plaintiffs complained, 
‘to thwart the further expansion of Con- 
solidated’.” 

Judge Solomon granted the railroads’ 
motion for summary judgment. 

If the district court opinion holds up, 
it may give the railroads a stronger posi- 
tion to maintain in future trucker 
merger cases. (A number of the CF 
acquisition applications are still pending 

among them the so-called transcon- 
tinental cases, involving CF and six 
other motor carriers. The cases were 
argued before the ICC last October 
but the Commission has now ordered 
rearguments to be held Jan. 14. And re- 
argument of such applications, railroad 


observers point out, is considered high- 


not parties 


(NG 


Railroading 





and justified their participation in the ly unusual.) 


’ 





YEAR-OLD ORDER—E. F. Foulks, AVP of the Rock 

Island, has let me see an 1896 

AGM Dew at Des Moines. There 

19° or “31” but the order was 

) it was evidently handled as a 

No 64 sixty four Eng 195 & Day- 
176 will meet at Garrison.” 

re preceded on the printed 

the conductor’s signature by 13. 

7—a.m. or p.m. not indicated. 

onductor Goodwin at Dysart, 

Falls line. In those days there 
ins each way on this line. 


BRITAIN, AFRICA, BRAZII My 


(formerly 


friend Loyd Kiernan 
B&M, AAR, 
sion in Brazil, has sent me a 
from the Railway Gazette 
, I see regularly. One of 
f a Beyer-Garratt 2-ft-gage lo- 
African Railways. These engines 
effort at 85% b.p., and make 
od job of railroading with this 

! a bunch of sandwich men 
mass of slow moving vehicles 
Britain. They had been put on 
lways, and the signs they carried 
eed and comfort of railway serv- 
ctims of highway congestion. 
)r a year now, and has picked 
language. He will be a handy 
; to know, when the Pan Ameri- 

n Rio next October. 


f 


After Hours with Dein yrs 


RR SECURITIES—SOME ARE EARNERS—- The relative 
disfavor into 
which railroad securities have fallen, because of perennial- 
ly poor earnings (compared to those of industries not suf- 
fering from discriminatory treatment by government), 
opens the door of opportunity to inquisitive investors. W. E. 
Russell, Sr., for many year’s our company’s chief counsel, 
is also an investment advisor and careful student of rail- 
road performance. He tells me he has fared relatively 
better with his railroad investments over the past 20 years 
than with his purchase of industrial “blue chips.” 
Companies he’s favored, which have well repaid his con- 
fidence, include Virginian, Seaboard, KCS, and Santa Fe. 
This is cheering news, but not cheering enough. Because 
it does not indicate that the railroads’ 
adequate new capital is solved 


problem of securing 
That won’t happen until 
practically all stocks of important railroads are selling well 
above par, and until new issues of common stock would 
be quickly snapped up by present holders. When a lot of 
bonds are selling at heavy discounts, as at present, railroads 
have got themselves a problem—since all the fixed plant 
that competing transportation needs (superhighways, jet 
runways, bigger barge locks) is furnished by the taxpayers. 


FANS NOT ANTIQUARIANS—Jim Scribbins of Mil- 

waukee takes me to 
task (quite properly, too), for inadvertently conveying the 
idea that railroad fans are primarily nostalgic—more in- 
terested in the past than in the present or future. Not so, 
says Jim S. A real fan likes everything about railroading 
future and present, as well as past. “Most of them do a 
pretty good job of telling the general public the advantages 
of a GP-9 over a 4-6-0; and explaining such things as CTC, 
automatic yards, piggyback, etc.” 
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BOO NEW UNION PACIFIC BOX CARS 
Have Underframes with Cast Steel Ends 
Supplied by GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


These underframes furnished complete to the Union 


Pacific Railr by General Steel are composites of sturdy 


one-piece end ngs and rolled steel shapes. 


The cast steel ends 


Eliminate wiures the critical body bolster area 
Increase resistance iv impact 
Reduce ntienance 
Increase r iije 
Resist rust and corrosion 
Whether for new equipment—or rebuilding of present 


freight cars—General Steel can hel 


you get maximum 
car life with minimum maintenance. 


TO Pao 
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IETY OF LOADING METHODS is possible with to standard truck bed height, has b abandoned. Most 
go aircraft. One idea (plane at ex- operators, Convair found, would prefer to provide integrated 

nt landing gear which would loading facilities designed to aircraft | t rather than 
id | g floor height down pay the extra cost of the kneeling 


ir Freight: New Aircraft 


@ Convair (division of General Dy is much ; ir hours) through use of 
namics) is developing a swing-tail car 1 “train tht-weight pallets carry 
go version of its 635-mph Convair 600 ing unitized cargo. Battery-powered 
jet transport. Powered by four turbo- electric winches haul the train into or 

1d motor iet engines, the cargo 600 is designed out of the plane’s fuselage. Automatic 
ignore the for a 2,935-mile range with a 70,000 locking devices fasten the pallets in 
gh cost and lb payload place for immediate take-off Actual 
picture may @ Canadair Limited (another Gen- loading or unloading, Lockheed says, 
ttle more than’ eral Dynamics division) has a separate takes less than one minute 
craft manufac entry—a _  swing-tail turboprop. — the In all cases, manufacturers are 
gens for planes Canadair Forty Four. Canadair’s air shooting for direct, field-to-field operat 
nent in five to craft will make 400 mph with a max-_ ing costs of about 3 to 4 cents a ton 
from mum 65,000-Ib payload and a 3,500 mile—well within the range of motor 
mile range carrier costs and close enough to rail 
@ Douglas has reached the confer costs to be worrisome 
with-customers stage in development Manufacturers are uniformly opti 
of a cargo jet (not billed as a version mistic about their potential market. 
of the passenger DC-8, although it’s although air freight operations now ac 
possible such a plane may be devel count for only a fraction of | of 
oped). Like Boeing, Douglas now _ total inter-city ton-miles 
builds a turboprop freighter, but the The cargo liners will have certain 
plane (Douglas C-133) has had no obvious advantages: speed, relatively 
commercial application. little loss and damage, loading and un 
e@ Lockheed’s prop-jet “Hercules” is loading convenience. (Swing-tail design 
yw in service in military service in the U. S. and in of the Boeing, Convair and Canadair 
600 mph with Australia, and on order for the air planes will permit loading of freight in 
range of force of Indonesia. The newest mode] containers almost as big as the plane’s 
rbofan design, is a 425-mph aircraft, with capacity fuselage itself.) 
the best fea for a 39-ton payload. Lockheed also Cargo handling is one major area, 
nd turbojet en offers a mechanized loading system however, where the big planes may 
take-off per which it claims will adj] as much as run into trouble. At least one airline 
operations and 40% airlift capacity to fhe plane. Idle estimates it won't be operating all-cargo 
t high speed ground time for loading’ 
says, can be cut to 20 minutes (from hitch: Nobody yet has come up with 


the company jets for another four or five years. The 
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BOEING SWING-TAIL DESIGN has been de- NEW AIR CARGO CENTER is expected to help increase traffic 


through Newark, N. J., airport from 41,000 tons in 1958 to 
100.000 tons in 1965. The center—built by Port of New York 


n 


Clo} 707 et assel 


A utl \ t $4,000,000, occupies 29 acres 


s around 


I ransport 


PALLETIZEP CAR loaded the Loc'h2e ~eule y an elec- 
tric winch-rolle vste erat sate ) } low-boy traile1 


ontrols winch operation. 


R FORTY 
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NEW PLANES PLANNED FOR AIR FREIGHT (Continued from page 13) 


pur- 

vig de- 
xe whether 
traffic, but 
use. Manu- 


hope he 


1 


prop stage, 


es to jets. 
the 
run, 
ler turbo- 


on 


they 


jets. 

, 
urboprop 
Tur props 
UU apiece, 
1.00 for the 


ton-mile are 
the break 

competitive, 
And a 30° 


} 


Air Freight Can Thrive on... 


kicking an 
r, traffic vice 


adair theorizes, will be easier to obtain 
than a 30% load in a 100,000-Ib ca- 
pacity craft. 

Three freight lines have already 
signed up for Canadair’s product: Sea- 
board & Western, Slick and Flying 
Tiger. Seventeen planes are on firm 
order, nine more on option. 

Perhaps significantly, no orders have 
yet been placed for pure jet cargo air- 
craft. One maker reports, however, 
that “there is continuing interest with- 
in the military and the airlines.” 

Whichever design puts wings to the 
irline’s bid for freight traffic, it’s go- 
ing to produce a new, glamorous—and 
apparently efficient—competitor to ex- 
surface transportation. (Boeing 
notes that one 735 jet could carry as 
much across the continent in a week as 

40-car freight train. Convair 


isting 


says 


‘600-MPH THINKING’ 


1 screaming into the air cargo 
president of the Air Transport 


a, told industrial traffic men at last month’s 
air cargo center at Newark, N. J. 


iid, are son 
r thinking.” 
ness Machi 
d only in M 
the airplane. 
of a crate, 
uncrating, 


ex apparatus 


nger| jets are 
ul 
out in 


flown 
| 
ave behind : 

la polyethyl 


would 


talner 


1e examples of what we like to 


nes Corporation now ships its 


anila paper and bolted to skids 


No paying for shipping a pile 
nor the labor costs of crating, 
nor the costs of repairing and 
back into commission after a 


built on the West Coast; most 


t in Hartford, on the East Coast. All the 


regular scheduled commercial 


the cost of transportation alone is higher? 


1 container weighing well over 


ne bag weighing a few pounds. 


have to be returned at further 


aving on the first 100 jets to come out of 


to be three-qi 
Raytheon Ce 
twood., Mass., 


iarters of a million dollars.” 
. has gone to complete air dis- 
for its 12 product lines. It ex- 


its 600 could make a flight from New 
York to Angeles, unload a full 
35-ton cargo, pick up another and re- 
turn to New York, all within an eight- 
hour day.) 


Los 


Tonnage Expected to Quadruple 


It’s worth that past studies 
of air freight potential have produced 
results which looked unrealistic—but 
weren't. One projection, made public 
saw air cargo ac- 
counting for 600,000,000 ton-miles in 
1960, 800,000,000 ton-miles in 1965. 
Air actually hit the 600,000,- 
000-ton-mile mark last year. 

Another more and more 
searching study was completed about 
two years ago (for Boeing) by Stanley 
H. Brewer, professor of transportation 
at the University of Washington. His 
conclusions: Common carrier cargo 
planes will produce 1,100,000,000 ton 
miles in 1961, 2,700,000,000 ton-miles 
in 1965. The study tabbed motor car- 
riers and rail freight forwarders as “the 
by 


noting 


several years ago, 


carriers 


recent 


first large areas of penetration alr 
freight.’ 

A third study thousand 
new cargo aircraft; 30 to 40 billion air 
freight ton-miles, and 
of $4,000,000,000 by 1975. 

Air freight tonnage at 


alone has doubled 


lorecasts a 


Cargo revenues 
New York 
n the past decade; 
is expected, in the next, to quadruple 
its present volume 

Perhaps coincidentally, railroads are 
now involved financially with two ex- 
panding air lines. New York 
Central has just picked up $5,000,000 
in 542% convertible notes from Flying 
Tiger. (NYC President Alfred E. Perl- 
man says he views air freight as com 
plementary to rail service rather than 
directly competitive.) 

Chesapeake & Ohio, since 1956, has 
had an interest in Slick. Both trans- 
actions include the right to convert 
notes (NYC) and debentures (C&O) 
into common stock 

Most transport experts don’t look for 
serious competitive 
threat—from a volume standpoint—in 
the future. Air freight 
gains, they contend, will be far more 


cargo 


air cargo to be a 


foreseeable 


service to its customers—and at the same 
)} a year (less some communications costs) in 
including a cut of 40% in inventories of $2,- 
‘merly maintained in warehouses at Chicago, 
es, and elimination of the warehouses them- 
‘der for 5,000 items can be received, Raytheon 
;, assembled in 90, delivered to Boston’s Logan 
| received by the customer in one day—against 
erage of seven, by surface transport. 


impressive percentages 
than in ton-miles. But they do see a 
threatened erosion of high-rated com- 
modities to air shipment, once lower- 
operating-cost available. 

Then pointed 
out, it wasn’t so many years ago that 
the explosive growth of the trucking 
industry didn’t appear in “the foresee- 
able future.” On that basis, air freight 
can’t be summarily dismissed as a nov- 
el but impractical idea. 


expressed in 


aircrait are 


again, one observer 
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CURRENT RAILROAD QUESTIONS 





What Are Big RR Questions? 


Ou 
priatel) 
appear in 
we're asking of you 

What 

terested 


Would 


} 


mou; 
tions like 


brakes at 


low 


those 
ground 
substituting 
) 


Ww itches 


quest 


help, we 
place to 
things wh 


these day 


CK, appro 
t column to 

question 
iders 


ure most 


t 
hc ques- 
ng hand 

one be- 
itches for 

id your 
the ques 
With 


nh open as 


youl 


the many 


discussing 


k Central 


that is just like cracking 

farthest from the 

impact recorder in it? 
“We handle many car 

here at Kankakee and there are many 


' 
‘ 
mpact recorders placed in 


if the 
engine has an 


whip, 
car 
s of g 


roceries 


cars. 


We are wondering just how many im- 


these 


pacts that we are blamed for are actual- 


ops 


OUI 


ly recorded by hard st 

For another example: column of 
Dec from a man on 
the C&O wondering whether, in view 
of the ICC approval of new tank cars 
without running boards, the boards are 
needed on other types of cars. 

[hese questions, and the others like 
them that we have published over the 


14 carried a lette 


years, raise points that should be dis- 


cussed as widely as possible 
If, as possible, some 


of the shocks recorded by impact regis- 


seems entirely 


ters occur because of rough handling 
over the road, let’s talk about the prob- 
lem to some way can’t be found 
to pinpoint the responsibility. 

And the 


boards, although we 


see if 


on question of running 


recognize that 





A forum for railroaders who want 
to explore questions of importance 
to their industry, this column wel- 
comes both questions and answers 
from readers at all levels of re- 
sponsibility in the industry and 
associated fields. We'll pay $10 
to any reader submitting a ques- 
tion that forms the basis for a 
column discussion. 
respondence to Question and An- 
swer Editor, Railway Age, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Address cor- 











safety appliance rules under ICC juris- 
diction can-be changed only by the 
Commission, an informed body of rail- 
road opinion could be a great help to 
the Commissioners in making up their 
minds. 

So at the risk of redundancy, 
are the questions in 1960?” 


“What 


Why Not Standard Railroad Wrist Watches? 


movy 

road POCK 
of suffic 

to permit corr 


tically all | 
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gnting 
‘A railroad 


constructio 


pock 
rugged 
stand the more 
activities to which 
in railroad service 
4 railroad watch 
is protected against 
A water-resistant w! 
to condensation: u 
tions moisture will 
of the crystal, thu 
of the dial 
‘A wrist watch 
struction and quality 
ably more than a ra 
“The upkeep of a wrist 
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watch is 


movement 
consistent 
Such perfor- 


nable from 


di i] 
ind 


: j 
unde! 


and 

clarity 
prac 

f 


S ) 
Ol 


sucl 
with- 


yccupational 


will 
S subjected 


na pocket 

conditions 
tch is subject 
rtain condi- 
yn the inside 
ng portions 
ble in con- 


cost consider- 


| pocket watch 


watch is and 


AGE 


always has been greater, possibly twice 


as much, because of its size and also 


because it 
“The 
Thomas 


requires more 
comments. of [rainmaster 
M. Taylor, Jr., in the October 
should be 


servicing. 


19 issue clarified in 


technical 


certain 
respects, 

“A balance staff is made of hardened 
and it is neither flexible nor ad- 
justable. A balance staff is either riveted 
t balance wheel cross 


to the 
is friction fitted to a hub 


steel 


arm, or it 
in the balance 
wheel cross arm. 
“Trainmaster 
have 


Taylor 
reference to 
balance wheel cross 


may possibly 
a patented flexible 
irm which is used 
in some imported wrist watches. This 
type of balance wheel might prevent 
damage from shock or fall, but would 
not bring such a 
the 


watch close to 
pocket railroad 


wrist 
precision of a 
watch. 

“The above is 
ience of 45 years 
and commercial 
D. Fabrin, manager of time 
Southern Pacifte 


based on my 
repairing 


watches.” 


eXper- 
railroad 
Clarence 
service, 


24-HOUR CLOCKS? 


“In my opinion the use of 24-hour 
clocks for operations has its advantages 
and disadvantages. No doubt, changing 
over from using the present time to the 
24-hour time would cause considerable 
confusion, as all employees are familiar 
with the present time. Of course, the 
new system would have to be made 
familiar before it would be successful.” 
—D. C. Ferguson, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Southern. 


“I am in favor of the use of 24-hour 
clocks for railroad operation. While 
initially there may be some minor con- 
fusion getting people accustomed to 
the change, after it has been in effect, 
I think, it is much simpler and is 
desirable.”—R. E. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent—operation, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. 
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ing. Adhesion values, in per cent, : ro train 


conditions railroad- 


sper | 


Let's Use Available Adhesion 


Story (,} 


had } 1 


reducin 


ince: Railroads 
in eliminating, 
motive wheel 
ping driver b locomotives of 
rtificially limit the tonnage 
studies of wheel slip have pro- 
ious theori of 


tA, Nov. 21 


its nature and 
p. 34, and 
157 p. 32). Now, in this report 
Railway Age, 

Avdelott ad- 
concept—and 


1955, 


specially fo 
ectri« Joh 
slippery spot 

hat modern slip detectors, plus 


correction me 


ins, can produce 
at both high 


on continu 


eds 


Sp 


produced new evidence about slippage. 
These studies suggest that slip occurs as 

result of spot conditions on rail heads; 
that such spots are usually quite short 
in length; and that between them there 
are relatively long stretches where ad- 
hesion is very good. 

The concept is illustrated in the ac- 
companying profile chart. The profile 
shown represents no specific stretch of 
track but rather a five-mile composite 
of many typical sections of right-of- 
vay. The bottom portions of the chart 
show profile, scale of miles, alinement 
nd other significant features. 

The two top portions show adhesion 
n good and bad weather. The term 
bad weather” is used to designate con- 
when adhesion is 
when it begins to rain after 
period. 

Starting at the left in the two adhe- 
sion profiles, the first slippery spot oc- 
curs at a switch where there is oil on 
the rails. A short distance further along, 


ditions poorest, as 


a long dry 


at the 
have 


grade crossing, highway vehicles 
track 
on the 
0.7% 


dropped oil on the or 


smeared macada tars or oils 
rails. At 
grade begins 
curve, 

It is well known that 


if curves 


the one-mile post, a 


then a 2-deg. and a 5-deg 
idhesion is low 
Moreover, slippery spots oc 
wide gage locations in 
bad 
dirt and oxidized oil 
the 
amount 


cur at curves 
mixture of 
iccumulates along 

the rail head. A_ small 
moisture, even can 
ind produce a thin 
the rail 


because, 1n weather, a 
ol 

ol 

this mixture 


edge 
dew, 
spread 
film act 
points 

At the 12 


is another 


oil head at such 


OSS 


000-ft mark 


highway cr 


n the profile 
and then 
ek parallels the 


SSING, 
for almost a mile Cl 
track, causing lower adhes 
this There is another switch, 
then level track through a 1,000-ft tun 
nel. Constant of 
tunnel entrance and exit creates slip- 
pers Near the 


ion lev els over 


distance. 


presence moisture at 


spots at those points. 
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@ Locomotive design should be such 
as to minimize the rate of acceleration 
of the slipping axle, i.e., favorable trac- 
tion motor connections should be used. 

@ The slip should be detected and 
corrected as promptly as possible to 
minimize the top speed of the slipping 
axle. 

® In 


powel 


correcting the slip, smooth 
plant operation should not be 
upset. 

@ The 


should 


slip-correcting means used 
have a maximum effect on the 
slipping axle and a minimum effect on 
the axles not slipping. 

@ As soon all wheels are again 
n rolling contact with the rail, the cor- 
rective means should be cut off. Violent 
reapplication this point 
may start leading to a 


as 


of power alt 
a new slip, thus 


(Continued 
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B&O HasNewMethod for Rippin 


lat in 
locations 
ke miles of 
rvice. But 


would 


Are Retained 


main. 


where 


t 


question 


e fixed 


ispecuion 


and plans were made with the view of 
improving its location with respect to its 
proximity to the edge of embankments 
or to the bluffs. 

Ways to shorten the time and reduce 
the labor of taking up portions of track 
between passing tracks were then con- 
sidered. It was decided that, by contriv- 
ing a device to separate the rails from 
the ties, the time-consuming operation 
of pulling track spikes could be elimi 
nated. 

A rugged device, called a “ripper,” 
was built for this purpose. It was de- 
signed to be pulled by cables attached 
to a locomotive. It consists of a heavy 
structural-steel frame and large-diame- 
ter round-steel bars extending outward 
from each side at the rear of the frame. 
The frame, narrow enough to fit be- 
tween the running rails, is open top and 
bottom and has a short nose at its front 
end to which towing cables are fastened. 

Preparatory to operating the ripper, 
two men with power wrenches removed 
two of the four bolts from each joint. 
They loosened the other two for 
expediting complete removal by hand 
later on. At the same time, other track- 
men removed all rail anchors from the 


also 


down the 


rails. Also, turnouts were installed in 
advance so that the necessary passing 
tracks could be quickly made by merely 
throwing the track and connecting the 
ends. 

The ripper is used with a work train 
comprised of a caboose, a locomotive, 
a work car on which the ripper is trans- 
ported, and a locomotive crane. The 
ripper is placed on the track to be 
removed by the crane, with the frame 
resting between the rails. Towing cables 
are attached to the crane. Spikes are 
then pulled for a distance of one-half 
rail length from each running rail. A 
pair of joint bars is removed from each 
rail and the rails are raised up high 
enough for the side extensions of the 
ripper to be pulled beneath them. 

The work train then moves ahead at 
3 mph. The lower 
flanges of the frame act like sled run- 
ners and hold the ties down while the 
side extensions pull the spikes by raising 
the rails 

It might be expected that this opera- 
tion would in spikes suddenly 
letting go and flying in every direction 
through the air. But this occurs only in 
rare instances. About 60% of the spikes 


about 


a speed of 


result 


crossties while pulling the rails loos« 





Out Surplus Track 


trackmen classify and mark the rails 
for loading, after which a work train 
follows and loads the rails and bars. A 
second pass of the work train loads 
the other track materials 

Also, with the ties now up where 
they can be inspected, those not suitable 
for reuse are piled and either burned 
or given to neighboring farmers. Usable 
ties are picked up by a Speed Swing 
Loader with a two-prong fork and 
piled on the shoulder of the embank- 
ment. Later, these are loaded into cars 


Like Aftermath of a Storm 


by a crane and shipped to other points. 
Since the ballast is of good quality, 
being either slag or crushed hard lime- 
stone, the road recovers this for use else- 
where. It is first cleaned, then loaded 
to gondolas by an Athey Ballast Re- 
Claimer 
Ihe roadbed is then smoothed by a 
Caterpillar motor-grader for providing 
roadway for track ma enance ma- 
chines and trucks 
Cost figures for this method 
from up track are 
sp kes B&O savs 
pile the However, it knows that it is saving 
nd spikes money and that the worl removing 


in d two track is being spee led 


MATERIALS 


AFTER THE RIPI 














ts a new decade still the indisputable leader of PRR’s passenger fleet 


‘s Top Train Offers Luxury 


ng instead of the modern 16, outward appearance changed in the 30’s, 
adway” was also a luxury train. with lightweight cars and streamlined engines. 
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Service That Grosses $5 Million 
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Comer thinks, but he quick to add 
that the train’s survival is, of course, 
contingent oa public 

The “Broadway Limited” today is just 
what it has always been in all-Pull- 
man, all-room, first-class train—but in 
the present competitive position of the 
Eastern railroads, 58 ye 


support 


rs of success is 
no guarantee of success in the future. 
The only passenger services with much 
hope of survival are those that satisfy 
a real customer demand. 

Does the “Broadway 
ures indicate that it Passenger 
and head-end revenues from the train 
in 1958 were $4,397,580 


do this? Fig- 


does. 


The estimated 
gross for 1959 (actual figures are not 
yet available) is close to $5,000,000. 


The “Broadway Limited” has been 
the leader of the Pennsylvania’s pas- 
senger fleet since it began operating (as 
the “Pennsylvania Special”) on June 
15, 1902. The road has consistently at- 
tempted to keep the train’s standards 
as high as business economic conditions 
would permit. On top of this, the train 
got a little extra attention in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1958 when it seemed 
important to assure customers that the 
“Broadway” would remain an alj-room 
train. 

Beginning in the late summer of 
1958, volume increased some 10%- 
15%. It has fluctuated since, with the 
expected changes in seasonal demands 

(Continued on following page) 
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PRR's TOP TRAIN OFFERS LUXURY SERVICE (Continued from page 21) 


f 


tors (such as the 
still being felt in 
market). 
the peak season 
December, January, 
when business 
irk, Philadelphia 
highest. In these 
handle 200 or 
ry trip. 
“Broadway's” 
mily travel ac- 
e than com- 
number of pas- 
ye as low as 115- 
nmodate everyone 
mmodation he 


5s, “so we add 


cars according to the demand.” The 
train may run as long as 19 Cars; 
beyond this its growth is limited by the 
platform length at Pennsylvania Station, 
New York. 

Who are the customers and what is 
the competition? The customers, Mr. 
Comer says, are travelers who want 
convenience, comfort and luxury in an 
overnight service between New York 
and Chicago. Cost is not a particularly 
important factor in this market as long 
as value is given for value received. 
And the speed of air travel on this run 
for this market does not give the air- 
lines an overwhelming advantage. 

Traffic is well balanced eastbound 
and westbound, with 60% to 65% of 
the passengers through business _be- 


tween the two terminals. 

To keep “Broadway” sales and serv- 
ice up to the road’s high standards, 
both the Pennsy’s passenger people 
and the Pullman staff have a continuing 
training program stressing for everyone 
involved that quality is the “Broad- 
way’s” chief asset. Even the locomotive 
crews are specially alerted to handle 
the train smoothly. 

The emphasis on training has paid 
off. As Mr. Comer puts it, “It takes a 
lot of individual ability to handle peo- 
ple as well as they’re handled on that 
train. I rarely get a complaint about the 
‘Broadway.’ Waiters, kitchen crews, 
porters, everyone—frankly, I don’t 
think there is an employee on the train 
that isn’t proud of the ‘Broadway.’ ” 


First-Class Travel: The Customer's View 


men, in 

in other 
lispute_ the 
that there is 
f service the 
le fter repro- 
independ- 
storv—ad- 
of Railway 
the “As th ; 
the Nov . 


j 


P00d 


Porta 


dentical, ye 


ston. 


waite 
yr New York 
1 find it 
morning 

in one 

ve to make 
cement—in 


chil- 
yvernighter ar- 

n the early 
rida by : 


(with 


noon, 
I have a 
years |] 
re and more 


three 
ree 


training rather than flying in the pe- 
riod November 15 through March 15, 
not because of safety, but simply be- 
cause of less inconvenience and more 
sureness of schedule during these bad 
weather months. Strangely, I find an 
increasing number of business associ- 
ates who are doing the same thing. 

Now all of this, I am sure, is no 
news to you. But I am also sure that 
you'd agree that the ever diminishing 
interest by railroads (I’m generalizing) 
in passenger service (I know it loses 
money on its present basis) makes it 
harder and harder to compound any 
natural swing-back in certain areas of 
people like myself. There continue to 
be numerous single examples of good 
service and innovations (like the host- 
ess on the “Century,” etc.), but too of- 
ten I somehow feel the sell, the glamour, 
if you will, the little extras seem to be 
lacking, or perhaps not coordinated. 

I have enough personal friends in 
various aspects of railroading so that 
1 am forced to believe them when they 
say that, generally, railroads aren’t suf- 
ficiently modern marketing 
minded... 

Now, while of everybody 
knows how to run a railroad, I thought 
you would be interested in a third at- 
tachment, which is an excerpt of a let- 
ter written by my wife to someone in 
the family January 15, 1936. As a 
youngster, she describes the Florida 
Special “recreation car.” Question: Has 
a modern version of a recreation car 
been considered? If too much of a 
gamble for some of the major lines 

are there enterprising people who 
could be interested in going in it on 


sales or 


course 


them onto the 
a good extra tar- 
iff or direct charge for admission? 

Or, somewhat along the same lines, 
if the current psychology of our coun- 
try is that even when they buy a com- 
pact car or a Ford they don’t buy it 
loaded to the teeth, can the trains take 
even greater advantage of that? In air 
travel, most first-class seats not only 
are charged for at a high premium 
rate but are often quite difficult 
to get at all. Public relations ideas, like 
American’s “Admirals Clubs” are pop- 
ular, talked and after. 
[here used to be a rather pleasant 
sense of prestige satisfaction in “riding 


the ‘Century 


their hitching 
train, and charging 


own, 


about sought 


Sincerely, 
John W. Hartman 
President, “Sales Management” and 
Bill Brothers Publications 


Enclosure 
“Yesterday 
in Washington 


when the train stopped 
Daddy and I got out 
and took a walk up and down the sta- 
tion platform and met a friend of ours 
who was putting a friend of his on our 
train. So we had a threesome, this man 
taking us in to dinner and afterwards 
we all went back into the recreation 
car and played “Keno,” a gambling 
game, but I didn’t win any money. 
There’s a three-piece Hawaiian orches- 
tra on board just to entertain the guests 
and they played and sang most of 
yesterday afternoon and evening. Also, 
the recreation car boasts of two host- 
esses who dash about getting up bridge 
games and amusing the guests in gen- 
eral.” 
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MINUTES REQUIRED PER DAY-( HUNDREDS) 





Actual Yard Engine Minutes 
vs 
Calculated Yard Engine Minutes 
(Based on 48 Observations in 
First 10 Months 1958 
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How Cars | 


By WALTER B. WRIGHT* 


[There’s two-pronged danger in cur- 
rent high costs of terminal handling of 
carload freight: (1) With ICC using its 
cost calculations as a “floor” for com- 
petitive rates, high costs sharply curtail 
the for 
allowed to compete. (2) T« 
much 


tonnage which railroads are 
rminal costs 
more, 


profitable 


as as $70 a car, or even 


are a ruinous handicap to 
railroading. 

Cost Analyst Wright, this article, 
suggests a hopeful approach to this prob- 
lem—pointing out the probability that 
handling cars in multiples of 
singly, cuts terminal -possibly 
25% or more. 


instead 


Costs 


rhe single carload is 
unit of railroad cost. Over-emphasizing 
the single carload in rate-making may 
be open to -Editor] 


a questionable 


similar question 
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OBSERVATION NUMBER 


38 40 42 46 48 


n Multiple Cut Costs 


yard switching costs at $17 

origin, and another $17.39 

or $34.78 
the 


cost 


knowledge of al cost at 


whether! 


term- 
and 
vard 


half 


74 


tr . ? 
truce tO 


This 


ination, 

terminate 
switching approximately 

of the total terminal of $69 
Hence, it is evident that terminal costs 
are a large part of the entire cost, and 
that substantial reduction in terminal 
costs will effect noteworthy reductions 
total 
The 
origin 
minutes for a 
show $19.32 


ost data, or seeks Car. $34.78 


Finding Sectio 
rd 


n accordance 


1S 
cost 
issued with those s¢ 
For example, take 
tons (as 
ing Section 
mules 


load 27.3 per ICC Cost 


Statement) moving 250 


I of n 
articles as pe the ICC 
1% Waybill Sample) The out-of- 
pocket for Eastern District 


movement would 


(approximate ul cost 


$17.39 


manufactured switching at 
or destination is based on 28.0 
boxcar. The ICC 
cost for switching of other 
origin 
being the cost at the rate of 31 
| These minutes “average 
minutes,” that is, a composite of 
switches of both single cars and mul- 


fe) 


cost 


costs for scales 


this computed as 


follows types of cars at or destination, 


| minutes 
per cal are 
al € t 

Haul in Avo. Wt 
rains .04598¢ per 
mile for 250 mile 
t-of-Pocket Line t 
Haul & Term. Cost 24.264¢ $132.48 100.0 SW 
Note that termina t ight] 
than This 
usually traffic. 


terminal costs 


tiple cars. It is obvious that single car 
must than 
that 


consume 


itches consume greater 
switching time, 


switches must 


this average and 
50 

the 

or short-haul traffic 
than half of 


costs. Conversely, for 


more 


multiple car 
age less than average switching time (per 
car). In the setting of rates where cost 


major ] 


the lower- 
of multiple 


matter of 


more line-haul plus is a consideration, 
terminal 
haul traffic, 

of the 


this car, 


long- than-average cost (per cal 
switching could 
major importance. 


(Continued on following page) 


terminal 
combined total 
I¢ ( 4 iles 


costs drop below car be a 


Si) 
I 7 
I 


will show 
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Calculated Decrease in Yard Engine-Minutes per Car, as Size of Cut is Increased 


Eng. Min. per 

Cut 3.16646 

first car plus 
-28960 for others 


% Avg. Eng. 
Min. per car 
is of single 
Car Switch 


% Avg. Eng. 
Min. per car 
is of 
Avg. cut 


Number of 
Cars per Cut 


Avg. Eng. Min. 
per car 











3.16646 
3.45606 
3.74566 


4.03526 
4.32486 


4.61446 
4.90406 
5.19366 
5.48326 
5.77286 
6.06246 
6.35206 
6.64166 
6.93126 
7.22086 
7.51046 
7.80006 
8.08966 
8.37926 
8.66886 
8.95846 
9.24806 
9.53766 
9.82726 

10.11686 

10.40646 

10.69606 

10.93566 

11.27526 

11.56486 

11.85446 

12.14406 

12.43366 

12.72326 

13.01286 


3.1665 
1.7280 
1.2485 
1.0088 

.8650 
7691 
7006 
6492 
.6092 
5773 


100.00% 
54.57 
39.43 


31.86 
27.32 


24.29 
22.13 
20.50 
19.24 
18.23 
17.50 
16.72 
16.13 
15.63 
15.20 
14.82 
14.49 
14.19 
13.93 
13.69 
13.47 
13.28 
13.10 
12.93 
12.78 
12.64 
12.51 
12.39 
12.28 
12.17 
12.08 
11.98 
11.90 
11.82 
11.74 


247.73% 
135.19 
97.68 


78.92 
67.67 


60.17 
54.81 
50.79 
47.66 
45.16 
43.12 
41.4) 
39.97 
38.73 
37.66 
36.72 
35.89 
35.16 
34.50 
33.91 
33.37 
32.89 
32.44 
32.04 
31.66 
31.31 
30.99 
30.69 
30.42 
30.14 
29.92 
29.69 
29.48 
29.27 
29.09 


Oumuh WON — 


> 0 © | 


Avg. per cut 


2.91 3.71960 


HOW CARS IN MULTIPLE CUT COSTS (Continued from page 23) 


vhat is the cost switching operation (classification) was judgment in allocating time obviously 


tween multiple 
ired with sin- 
s the difference 
tching a _ single 
r in multiple 


oblem, and in 
short notice, the 
f a simple 


made. Consideration was given to plac- 
ing riders on yard engines, or of seek- 
ing a mathematical solution. The use 
of data collected by engine riders was 
rejected for several reasons— 

(1) Time did not permit the selec- 
tion of an adequate sample period. 

(2) Too expensive. 

(3) Need for too much reliance on 


not connected with the switching under 
study. It was found that at the parti- 
cular yard in question adequate records 
were available of performance during 
the past year. The switch lists were 
marked so as to show actual cuts made 
by crews. The time involved was ob- 
tainable from the daily time sheets. 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Why RRs Need ‘Soft Selling 


By JAMES G. LYNE 


Edit Ra 


There 
from ra 
freight tr 
their us 
soft sell 

The 
Cause 
Instead 
salesm 

Anybod vil ( k with 
people car known as 


npeutors 


are iter Stant valent 
service al ( te was the 
ictically 

that 
heyday 


situation 

all the 

Was “pers 

The shipp 

the salesma 
But 


many alter 
} 


now 


tation ) 


much que 
and service 
tenders fo 
And 


expe . 


future 

will 

to do that 
Here 


try 
tome! 
problet 


fits 


January 


fare. He is a “soft” salesman, and 
he got that way by hard work. 

Are there any great number of rail- 
qualified 
and ad- 


road traffic salesmen similarly 

give valuable information 
industrial traffic managers— 
bout all the vast potentialities of rail- 
combination, perhaps, 


ce to 


oad service (ir 
with other transportation) to 
enable the industrial traffic manager to 
make a record for with his 
employer? 


forms ofl 


himself 


What Kind of Ammunition? 


The ammunition a successful soft 
ilesman of transportation service most 
needs is information. Such as: 

@ All pertinent data 
nd connecting railroads’ schedules and 
ipplicable rates, for the products the 
irticular receives and ships 


@ All 


na 


1d) 6rates 


his own 


pout 


custome! 


significant data about service 
customer 
insportation 

portation. If the 
other transportation offers 


t 
n loading ex- 


available to the 
from other forms of tr 
\cluding private tran 
ervice of 
convenience, or economy 
the salesman ought to know how 


pense 


much this greater s worth 


LU) ven ence 
to the customer in dollars and 
O he'll know 


have to be, 


cents 


what 1 road rates will 


to be n | bargain 
or the shipper 
@® He also ought to 


costs so he can figure out iS 


can afford to make the rates 


railroad 
railroad 
necessary 
to attract the business. If he figures his 
company can afford to make such rates, 
then he ought to use | 
} 


per- 
uasion to induce his mat -ment 
make these rates 

@ He should know 
iis customer’s busines n S 
problems, 


competition 


about 
I cus- 


tomer’s ncluding his cus- 


tomer’s customer's 
competitor is saving 
making 


that 


money by 
service, 


interesting and 


wise use | I lroad 
nformation will be 
helpful to the customer 
@ Railroads get permission to make 
kind of int to make, a 
lot more often they get 


and the creative 


rates they w 
than turned 
down: salesman, the 
the one 


flective soft salesman, will be 
vho will figure out the kind of 


rates 
hich will 


maximize his business and 
" 


profits from his customer ind he'll 
use his sales ability to persuade his 
management 

@ Finally, 


want to be 


rates. 
salesman 
over for an 


yeressive customer veard of a 


doesn’t 
case 
few years ago where a large shipper 
vent after a railroad for sharp rate 
such 


reductions 


INsisting reduc- 


tions were necessary to prevent diver- 
sion of the traffic to trucks. The com- 
pany took the precaution of making its 
own truck cost study and found this 
customer had been kidding them. 

How much of this creative selling, 
this effective soft selling, do we have 
on railroads today? 

Not long ago a man from the mar- 
keting end of a pretty big 
(gross $100 million) was given charge 
of the traffic department. Here should 
be a wonderful opportunity for 
railroads to do some creative selling, 
soft selling, the informational service 
type of selling. This new traffic manager 
little about railroad service and 
rates, and most of his company’s traffic 
was moving by truck when he took 
A well informed railroad traffic 
man, approaching this fellow at this 
juncture, would have been a godsend 
to him. But no such creative, soft-sell- 
ing railroad salesman called. 

About this time the railroads made 
a major rate adjustment on the com- 
modity group including this man’s prin- 
cipal products. These rates had an in- 
centive provision in them bar- 
gain rates, if cars were heavily loaded 
Still, no railroad salesman called to tell 
this fellow about the opportunities for 
him in these new But he was a 
bard worker and very curious. 

He looked around found out 
about these new rates all by himself. He 
sharpened his pencil and 
that, by warehousing his products at 
destination, he could give a high-grade 
service to his company’s customers by 
railroad service, plus warehousing, that 
would be more economical than direct 
trucking from factory to customers 

Indeed, these new railroad rates were 
so attractive that railroad plus ware- 
house service was substituted for over- 
the-road trucking for distances as low 
little 200 


business 


knew 


Over. 


really 


rates 
and 


discovered 


is only a over miles 


Disposed of His Trucks 

This traffic ilso 
found that a long-haul triangular move- 
ment of his own private trucks was no 
longer justified, such attractive 


rail rates; and he has proceeded to dis 


same manager has 


with 


pose of most ol his private trucks 
All this 
initiative. No 


i 


innovating he did on his 


own railroad salesman 
awakened him to his opportunities 

It isn’t as if this man weren't getting 
calls from railroad sales representatives. 
He gets plenty of them, he says, all 
along. But, he says, none of them 
ever come to tell him something helpful 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The new 1959 edition is the complete biographical guide to the leaders of the 
railroad industry. More than 1500 entirely new names in this edition, the first 
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WHY RRs NEED ‘SOFT SELLING" (Continued from page 25) 


haven’t 
t to take 
rheir typ- 


to him in his busines 
come to give him somethi 
something away, if possil 
ical approach, he report 
that they heard he was shipping 10 
cars a month A to B over the X, Y, & 
Z Railroad, and how letting their 
road have 5 of those 10 cars? 

I don’t this as a typical case. 
Maybe, while this traffic manager was 
being overlooked by rail 1 salesmen, 
hundreds of other shippe > getting 
plenty of constructive attention. But I 


Says § «tO 


about 


cite 


wonder. 
Shippers Are on the Spot 


good many of our 
friends, the industrial t1 managers, 
may be somewhat on tl I’ve just 
mentioned the 
traffic department has been taken 
by the marketing departn 
keting and dist 
some companies 


such 


I suspect that a 


one Cas vhere 


this 


over 
Che mar- 
tments, in 
ponsibil- 
tra-plant 
movement, having § hand 


ibution 


ities 
for 
customers vithout 
excessive inventor, 

There was ] > whe St 
trial traffic man 
road men—but 


ments 


indus- 
rmer rail- 
fic depart- 
and 
own 


ndustt 
h ive now, 
are training oI! . lol the 

men. Such men have 1 il leaning 
toward railroa The 10 habit 
pattern of inki vads first, 
when they thir With such 
people, railré ns] n 


stand strictly on i rits; and the rail 


has to 


these 
traffic 
the 


road salesmar t what 
merits are n re Oo the 
manager's problems ably 
railroads won't get the I 

There is another sourc m which 
traffic coming 
ind this is the purch ind 


industrial mana; 
finan 
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A new man on t b always 
salesman 
yrmation, 
self- 
have an 


information 

him 

honest information, at t 
service talk, is lik 
which will 


needs 
who can give 
just 
sales 
“in” enduré 
nt of indus- 
departments are of vital 
depart- 
man we're 
materials 
1 all these 
oad who 
bout moving 
1other, then 
our railroad salesman is going to have 
a rather tough time. 
Most really big bank 
industry 
numerous 


Changes in top manag 
trial traffic 
importance to 
ments 


railw 1) les 
the n 
talking to is concerned w 
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handling and 
othe! 
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freight from one siding 


inventorie 
th | 
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one vice president who specializes on 
railroads—and that man will know as 
much about every railroad that is a 
customer or a prospect, as the treasurer 
of that railroad knows. He may even 
know more than the railroad’s own 
treasurer because he will have 
with that railroad’s shippers 
and he’ll know what they think of it. 
And he’ll know a lot about the road’s 
plant—and what kind of 
capital expenditures would probably be 
most profitable. The big bank will also 
have a specialist in oil, another in the 
food industry, another in machine tools, 
in aviation, and so on. These specialists 
will know about as much about a cus- 
tomer’s business as the customer him- 
self knows. 

We have that kind of specialized sell- 
ing, creative selling, on the railroads— 
few commodities, notably coal. 
Some roads have paper experts. Even 
more of them have experts on grain or 
livestock. In any event these specialists 
kind not 
count on their hospitality or 
personal charm to get They 
get the business by giving the customer 
that enables him 


does 


centacts 


physical 


on a 


are salesmen of a who do 


have to 


business. 


the kind of assistance 
to do a better job. 
The railroad freight traffic depart- 
ment is in much the same position of 
that 


were 


challenge and opportunity today 
mechanical 
in about 20 


railroad departments 


I 
he diesel 
locomotive strong. 
rhe were 
turned to the motive power department 


years ago when ft 
first started to go 
eves of chief executives 
then, just as the eves of chief executives 
are now turned on traffic depart- 


the 


ment. 
What Presidents Want 


Chief 
and 


need 
improved 


execulives saw a 
a great opportunity fol 
performance in the motive power de- 
partment—and the alert power 
officers sensed the challenge and oppor- 
tunity. They went out and the 
information and the skill they needed 
to do the dieselization job efficiently. 
Now the searchlight of attention is 
turned on the traffic department. 

My friend Ed Hill of the Traffic Ex- 
ecutive Association—Eastern Railroads 
has made some wise observations about 
the present sales position of the rail- 
roads. One of them is 


to do is to get on the 


great 


motive 


got 


What we need 
trend line of 
If we get 60% 
of the tonnage one year and 55% the 
and 50% of the is only 
12 years and we'll be out of business in 
hauling that commodity 

But if we can get 35% of the tonnage 
ind hold that the total 


crowth of a commodity 


next next it 


percentage as 


tonnage grows year by year, we'll do 
all right. And if we can get 35% this 
year and 37% next year and 39% the 
next—all percentages of a growing ton- 
nage—then we'll really be in the money. 

Too many salutary rate adjustments 
are put off, because “we can’t afford the 
loss on traffic we’re still handling.” But 
we're going to get that loss anyhow 
unless we reverse the trend. 

Another of Ed Hill’s observations is: 
Think little. A lot of people tell us we 
ought to think big—and that is all right. 
But there are hundreds, maybe thous- 
ands, of commodities which in the ag- 
gregate produce thousands of carloads 
of freight, and for which commodities 
we've never taken the trouble to offer 
anything better than the regular class 
rates—no one of these commodities be- 
ing big enough, we thought, to warrant 
special attention. But suppose an alert 
traffic man sees a commodity—no 
matter if it’s only a few cars—moving 
wholly by truck and high rated by rail, 
how about proposing some realistic 
rates which will put half of that 50 or 
100 cars per year on the railroads? 

If we will seek out a few score of 
such commodities and try out some 
realistic rates on them, and find that 
these rates do the job, we'll really be 
in business. 


Trucks Are Allies 


The truck is, inherently, an adjunct 
to railroads, rather than a dangerous 
competitor. It is an ideal device for do- 
ing retail transportation—hence enab- 
ling railroads to get rid of a lot of ton- 
nage they never could handle economi- 
cally. The truck has not challenged us 
economically—but only because it has 
invaded hauls where it is not economi- 
cally superior and because railroads 
have not competed hard enough for the 
longer hauls and the heavier carloads. 

If we concentrate on jobs railroads 
can do best, and tailor our built-in ad- 
vantages so as best to serve shippers 
and consignees, there’s no reason why 
railroad traffic and earnings should not 
soon exceed those of any previous pe- 
riod in history. And, even better than 
that, the railroad tonnage curve will 
get attached to the growth curve of 
American industry. 

That is the challenge and the oppor- 
tunity of the railroad traffic depart- 
ments. It is a job that involves col- 
lecting information and acting on it. It 
is soft selling, creative selling. It is the 
kind of selling that is hardest because 
it involves so much work. Probably it’s 
the only kind of selling that top rail- 
way management will stand for in the 
years immediately ahead. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK «cztance 


Carloadings 
Carloading figures 
ended Dec 6. 1959 


able when this issue 


the week 


1ot avail- 


went to press 
Loadings of 

week ended Dec 1Y 

cars; the summary 

Car Service Divisior 


REVENI 


For the 


District 
Eastern 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwesterr 
Central We 
Southwester 


Total Wests 


—-~AnNnN@OuUu 


oh ~~ Ww 


35,090,550 


PIGGYBACK CARLOADINGS,.— 
the week 
ended Dex 73 

compared 
ponding 
1959 up 
compared 

IN CANADA.- 

seven-d pe Dec. 14 

with 


+} 
ne 


*ven-day 


Dominion 


period 


Bureau 


rn d trom 
nnection 
28,980 
26,742 


1,350,066 
1,346,995 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 
i Canadian Pacific-—Purchased 500 50-ton insulated all-steel box 


cars from National Steel Car. 


& Great Northern.—Ordered 500 50-ton box cars from St. Cloud, 
Minn., company shops. Subsidiary Western Fruit Express ordered 200 
70-ton insulated box cars from Alexandria, Va., company shops. 
Deliveries depend on availability of steel. Both orders are part of a 
1,160-car program authorized for GN in 1960 (RA, Oct. 26, p. 67). 


& Milwaukee 
all to be equipped with roller bearings, at a total cost of about 
$9,700,000. Program will include 500 50-ft, 70-ton wide-door box 
cars; 100 60-ft, 70-ton flat cars; 100 70-ton covered hopper cars; 


Authorized acquisition of 750 new freight cars, 


50 50-ft, 70-ton box cars equipped with damage prevention devices. 
In addition, the Milwaukee will rebuild 150 70-ton open-top hopper 
cars, 150 50-ton hopper cars, 125 gondolas and 150 ballast cars. 
Another 1,074 cars (1,000 steel box and automobile cars, 74 gon- 


dolas) will be upgraded. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

& Chicago & Illinois Midland.—Ordered two RS-1325 road switch- 
ers from Electro-Motive Division. Delivery is scheduled for September 
1960. This represents the first firm order for the new RS-1325 model 
announced by EMD last May (RA, May 11, 1959, p. 62). 


& Honduran National Railway Authority.—Will ask bids early 
in 1960 for two 35- to 45-ton, 42-in. gage diesel switching locomo- 


tives, according to Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


& United Arab Republi Signed a $12,000,000 loan agreement 
with the Export-Import Bank of Washington and General Motors 
Overseas Operations Division for the purchase of 58 diesel locomotives, 
spare parts and shop tools. Order includes 42 units of 1,425/1,310 
hp and 16 units of 1,950/1,800 hp. The locomotives will be built by 
Electro-Motive Division at La Grange, Ill. Delivery will be made 
during 1960. Under terms of a previously placed order, UAR Rail- 
ways will take delivery of an additional 16 EMD units of 950/875 
hp in early 1960 


New Facilities 


& Illinois Central 
volve expenditure of almost $6,500,000. Among the major projects 


1960 roadway improvement program will in 


installation of 
welded rail) at a cost of $800,000. 


75 miles of new rail (including 57 miles of continuous 


Maintenance Expenditures 


& Down 4.2% 
maintenance of equipment, way and structures in October 1959 were 


in October.—Expenditures by Class I roads fo 
(Continued on following page) 
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MARKET OUTLOOK (continued) As the Publisher 


Sees It... 


lion, compared to the same month in 1958, For nearly 10 years, Railway 
ICC Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 


Age has been researching its 

readership. It is interesting to 

watch how reader habits have 

Oct.’ 1959 Oct. 1958  % Change changed during that period. Back 

$ 99,379,141 $107,355,338 —7.4 in the early ’50’s, anything we ran 

145,361,059 148,107,163 —19 about competition had low, low 

244,740,200 255,462,501 —42 readership. We once ran a story 

on an unusually efficient freight 

house operation by a large truck 

O d d D li ° line. Reader interest rated so low 

r ers an e iveries that for quite a while we avoided 

further articles about the competi- 

Orders were placed in November for 2,624 tion. 

vith 2,722 for October. November 1958 orders Now a Mills Shepard survey of 

ies in November totaled 2,191, compared with our Oct. 12 issue shows that our 

842 in November 1958. The backlog of cars ee Ne a —— 

peta + one i" + Oral tioned, “Turnpike ‘Trains’ May 

ed as of Dec. 1, 1959, was 36,555, compared Become Truckers’ Answer to 

nd 27,962 on Dec. 1, 1958. Piggyback” was the best read 

item in that issue, and had the 

Delivered Undelivered highest readership ratings of any 
November 1959 Dec. 1, 1959 a . "1 

s story in an issue that has been 

1,063 10,811 researched. Under the heading 

0 500 “Remembered Having Seen” 

= cae 92% responded affirmatively. 

258 12,636 Readers who “Read Partially” 

344 899 rated 91%. Readers who “Read 

344 2,935 Thoroughly” rated 56%. A lot of 

o me articles have approached these 

6 195 high percentile ratings, but none 

0 50 has quite equalled them. Appar- 

ently railroad men are sharpening 

their knowledge about their com- 

18,357 petitors in the all-out battle to 

18,198 bring business back to the rails. 

Incidentally, thanks to you 

. railroaders who have been willing 

Purchases and Inventories to spend a few minutes with the 


Mills Shepard interviewers. It 


> Nine Mor Purchases Up 25.1% .—Purchases by domestic — Se 
and guides our editorial planning. 


36,555 


rial and supplies in last year’s first nine months 


25.1%, higher than in the comparable 1958 


inventory estimates in following tables were i? Loe t 
Age NArtex 


September Nine Months Nine Months 
1959 1959 1958 











000 (000) (000) 


“a ma ma Current Publications 


72,666 780,535 578,829 - 
26,882 275,574 277,404 
NEW BOOKS 


ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORTATION by Mar- 
vin L. Fair and Ernest W. Williams, Jr. Revised 


$103,927 $1,151,057 $920,227 


September 1, 1959 September 1, 1958 Edition, 684 pages, illustrations, charts, maps. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 


(000) 000) 16. $8. 


$ 58,250 $ 58,757 
68,552 86,315 Continuing its use of the economic func- 


421,167 438,277 tion approach and its emphasis on trans- 
24,974 25,636 


portation service and coordination of 
21,767 21,076 


fas modes of transportation, the revised edi- 
$594,710 $630,061 tion of this college text is somewhat 
shorter, completely up to date, and more 


taken from ICC statement M-125 for month indicated. streamlined, 
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People in the News 





BALTIMORE & OHIO 


general attorney, Balt 


Anthony Donadio 
assistant 
counsel 
Charles J a Jr., 
sel, named genera 
comme;’nrce Ww rk 
F. S. Baldinger 
Parkersburg, W. ' 
ing W Va., 
ha retired 
A. Douglas Steuart 
more ipp I t 
mington, De icceeding 


zano, \ replaces Mr. B 


Frank 


bur : 
Carroll E. Romney, 
passe . . 


enger i 6b 
mond H. Holter, 
agent 1 


C. M. Machin, Jr 


Baltin 


newly 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—C. D. Weldon 
nt VW T) 
M 


Clarence F 


CANADIAN PACIFIC Ww G ott era 
cretary Railway Association of Canada 
~ ps ’ ippo ed . re . 


eart CPR, M 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA 
went, New Orleans. | 


J. T. Par 


fre ght went. mntgome 
Frank J. Chapman, whio ret 
Marion E. Barnes 
New Orleans. Abolished 
Coast agent at New (dr 


ippoint 
vt 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—F. J 
Corrigan appointed 
car and hote epal 


ling C. A. Wall 


EASTERN RAILROAD PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE 


Jat the ff nier 


ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN 
shorne appoint supery 
ind James F Shimeall na 


visor ol personne both 


James 


ERIE.—James W. Conway 
superintendent, New York 
N owt promoted t supe 
and)=6- Rochester = divisio1 I 
Wilbur . 8 Robert L 
masters, Hobok 
perintendent and 
spectively, New 

Edward G 
York divisi 


Downing, 


Lukow 


FORT WORTH & DENVER.—Fred A. Lewis, as- 
enera ire t Fort Worth 
Tex., promoted ) f ght 
there, 


sistant 
agent 
Williamson, re 
signed to ¢ pt ot! 2 t. Carrol G 
Mathews, ssistant g I rht 

Fort Worth, 
duties : 
freight 


gent, 
lormer 
Lehane, general 


agent, Fort Wort ed Jan. 1 
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eer & FLORIDA.- 


—S. A. Moore, Sr., 
general car foreman, Douglas 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—James E 


trafh« manager, Chicago 


Gardner, coal 
named freight 
trafic manager, St. Louis, succeeding Jack 
H. Butridge, transferred to Sa 
Jack E 


Uhicago, 


Francisco. 
Andrews, general freight 
named to succeed Mr. Gardner, 
ind in turn is replaced Roy A. Vinall. 
Alphonse D. Denis appointed assistant freight 
trafh Chicago. William E. Davis, 
agent, Omaha Neb., id 
general agent, Milwaukee, repla 

H. Harrison Peeck, prom Albert E 
Bebout succeeds Mr. Dav Appointments 
flective Feh. 1. 


agent, 


manager, 
trict trafhe 
inced to 


NICKEL PLATE.—Willia 
president—finan 
retired from that 


but will continu n i nsulting 


H. Wenneman, 


ipacity 
F. L. Essig, general car fore Conneaut, 
Ohio, appointed assistar iperintendent, 
department, Clev 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—J. F. Smith ap 
assistant freight trafhx inager, Roano 
Va. A. T. Mason named 
trathe manage! 
Walter S. Clement, 
astern general divisio 
pointed to the new position ¢ 
e president at Norfolk. Sydney F. Small, 
vice president—assistant to president, Roan 
oke, retired Dec. 31, 1959. Richard F. Dunlap, 
iperintendent, Pocahontas division, Blue 
ld, W. Va., succeeds Mr. Clement at 
Roanoke. Harold E. Carter, superintendent, 
Norfolk division, Crewe, Va., transferred 
the P Hobart L. Scott, 
, superintendent, Roanoke terminals, suc 
eds Mr. Carter. Charles G. Hammond, Jr., 
tant superintendent, Radford 


ocahontas division, 


division, 
inoke,. promoted iperintendent, 
inoke terminals. Jesse J. Kendrick, Jr., 
idmaster, Bluefield, succeeds Mr. Ham 
ynd 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.— oe J 
int to the president, 
ler nt 

Milton A. Mcintyre, 


Angeles division, appointed assistant 


Walker, assist 


general 
manager, San Francisco Joy H ire super 
intendent, Sacramento d succeeds Mr. 
McIntyre. Richard D. ‘tenn, issistant super- 
intendent, Sacrament division, promoted to 
perintendent of that Donald K 
Miller, assistant superintend Western 
livision, Oakland, transferred Sacra 
nento. William E. Corbett, trainmaster, Fres- 
0, succeeds Mr. Miller 
James R. Cade, assistant general purchas 
ing agent, appointed general pu 
system, Oan 


igent 
Mervyn C. Nystrom (RA, De 


rchasing 
, 1959 p. 37) 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC PIPE LINES, 
Mayo, vice president, 


INC.—E. E 
retired De 31, 1959 
TOLEDO, PEORIA & 
Fischer appointed vice 
service, Peoria, Ill 


WESTERN oe bs 


president—sales and 


UNION PACIFIC.—Lewellyn €E 
pointed general trafic agent, 
Idaho, succeeding Howard J 
retired Dee. 31, 1959 


Donahue ap 
Lewiston, 
Berger, who 


Francisco, succeeding 


Walter S. Clement 
N&W 


Richard F. Dunlap 
N&W 


Cc. G. Hammond, Jr. 
N&W 


Henry J. Walker Milton A. Mcintyre 
SP SP 


WABASH.—Clarence O. Wegmann named car 
accountant, Ot. 
Mottel, retired 
tant superintendent, 
Peru, Ind 


f 


Louis, succeeding Lovis J 
Marion W. Hollenbeck, assis 
Montpelier division, 
named assistant superintendent 
transportation, St. Louis 

Fred H. Behring, assistant to local 
St. Louis, retired. 
cashier, local 


treasurer, 
Robert L. Wessel named 
treasurer's office 

William A. Lingo named 
president-trafhe, to replace 
retired. Glenn F. Welker, 


agent, Chicago, 


assistant to vice 
William C. Streit, 
division passenger 
promoted to assistant gen 
eral passenger agent, Detroit, 
John P. Turner, named district passenger 
agent, Houston, Tex. Mr. Turner replaces 
Donald J. Peterson, transferred to Chicago to 
replace Mr. Welker. Frank A. Betancourt, Jr., 
division freight agent, Detroit, named gen 
eral agent, freight department, Dallas, suc 
ceeding Herbert W. Cook, who retired Jan. | 

Herbert A. Christ named purchasing agent, 
St. Louis, succeeding Karl L. 
tired. 

Frank R. Micheal, engineer way and struc 
tures, St. chief 


succeeding 


Brenner, re 


Louis, 
there. 

Berlyn J. Payne, assistant 
tendent motive power, named 
intendent of motive power, replacing El 
wood R. Buck, retired. A. L. Veith, electrical 
named to replace Mr. Payne 


appointed assistant 
engineer 
general superin- 
general super 


engineer, 





| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| A hinge derail does not have the ca- 
| pacity to guarantee a main track free 


from intruding cars at turnouts. A Model HB Hayes 
sliding derail has the advantage of dependable pro- 


tection and easy operation. 


Hayes Track Appliance Co., Richmond, Indiana 








AUSTRALIA 


New Zealand and 


Adjacent Countries 


and 30 other railway undertakings, plus a 


equipment manufacturing industry widely 


th American railway supply interests. 


i by one local monthly railway trade news- 


RAILWAY 


TRANSPORTATION 


published by the 
Shennen Publishing & Publicity Co. Pty. Ltd. 
56 Young St. Sydney, Australia 
Subscription rate (railway executives) $6 





BAKER-BLILT 
for 
PIGGY BAI;K 


YOU can tell us! 


Each BAKER-built trailer is tailored to fit 
r requirements of YOUR opera- 
ting all desired details and 


1 specifications. 


them find 
rs sturdy and dependable for 
ed service. 


lroads now using 


BAKER TRAILER & BODY COMPANY 


PORATED 


700 North 20th Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 








RIGHTS OF 
TRAINS 


by Peter Josserand 


New Enlarged 
5th Edition 


An essential book for operating employees. Ana- 
lyzes Standard Code of Operating Rules of the 
A.A.R. Includes CTC, Block Signal and Interlock- 
ing Rules. New data for telegraph operators and 
train dispatchers. Plus radio and television applica- 
tions in railroading. 480 pp., cloth, $6.00. 
Simmons Boardman Books, 
Dept. RA 160 
30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Send a copy of the new 5th edition of 

RIGHTS OF TRAINS 


$6.00 herewith [ ]; bill me [_]. 


Street 


Remit with order and we pay postage. 
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CARS IN MULTIPLE CUT COSTS 


It was decided to samp! records 
according to the following 

(a) A “day’ 
point of business (3 p.m 
to the 
(This 
sibility of 


be from the low 


one 


would 
day 
hour of day. 


same 1ext 


the pos- 
count of 
cars entering the yard, and yard-engine 
hours). 

(b) 
(The 
that 


at various 


{C) 


was done to munin 


mis-pairing th 


Sth day 


purpose 


Every wou sampled. 
t 
sample 

week 


year). 


Was LO 


covered each day ine 


times throughs the 
Tallies would be made of 
1. Cuts of 
(counted directly 
as marked) 

2. Number of ca 


1 per 


cars switched per day 


from the tch lists 
excess ol 
cut (total cars switched 
number of 

3 Yard 


time sheets) 
(d) 48 


minus 
cuts switched) 
crew-hours required (from 
observations would be taken 
The next step the 
effect of (1) Cuts of and (2) 
Number of cars, on (3 ird 


was rmine 


crew- 


hours. This was done t igh regres- 


the 
the 


sion analysis (sometime wn as 
“method of least 


equation 


squa 


using 


Xi o+bsXa, h 


d Engine-hou 


day 


cuts 
of Cars per (one re 


X.. is Cars 


cul, 


cars), 


per Day i of 1 per 
and 
a is Yard Engine-ho dependent 


Yard 


Crew 


of cars or cuts tcne iS 


Crew Time per Yard 
[ime per Cal 

First we checked whether 
there ship 
tween X ca day) 
xX (cars pel day in ex of l 


cut), by 


was any close be- 


(cuts of and 
per 
determining th efficient of 
correlation between 


this 


Finding 
coefficient to be 
the 


First car in a 


terial, 
equatio nd found: 
cut (X reased yard 
engine time by 3 Each 
additional car (X.) incre yard en- 
28960 mini Each day 


time 


we 
then solved 


16646 1utes 


gine time by 
SOS 
independent of 
(This relatively large ynstant” 
flects the fact that the count of 
engine-hours covers items 
time, 
extra 
some 
may not be 

The coefficient of 
83 (1.00 


good) 


minutes of yard ¢ was 


volume business 
re- 
yard 
ich as lunch 
handling caboose nd engines, 
and 
may Or 


cuts on over-lengt! 


rains, 


reswitching—work which 


elated to ime.) 


lation 


was 
would be | fect; .75 is 


To check the reasona ss of these 


factors, we applied them to each in- 


how 


engine- 


dividual observation to determine 


close they reflected actual yard 
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(Continued from page 24) 
hours under drastically 
ditions. In 
servation, 
of cuts 
added to 


varying con- 
other words, for 
we multiplied the 
made by 3.16646 minutes; 
that the number of cars in 
excess of one per cut multiplied by 
.28960 minutes; and added the con- 
stant of 808 minutes per day. This test 
showed that, using the above developed 
factors, we could make a reasonably 
close calculation of the actual yard en- 
gine-minutes used. The closeness of 
these calculations to actual yard-engine 
time can be observed in the accom- 
panying graph. Note that a close ap- 
proximation was obtained whether traf- 
fic was light or heavy. 

On the these factors, then, 
we are able to calculate the engine 
time required for various sizes of cuts 
These calculations 
in the accompanying table 


each ob- 


number 


basis of 


of cars. are shown 

Note that the savings in engine-min- 
utes per car are quite striking when a 
cut contains two or three cars instead 
The much 
less noteworthy two cars 


of one. rate of saving is 


when one or 
WHEEL SLIP 


cycling condition. Complete removal 
and too slow reapplication of power 
provide an interval during which the 
train slows down. Combined with a 
succession of slippery spots, successive 
power reductions may cause stalled 
trains. 

@ Full tractive force should be re- 
stored with minimum loss of time and 
momentum. 

Curves, such as shown in the adhe- 
sion-speed chart, are so familiar as to 
be generally accepted without question. 
Lacking good means of slip detection 
and correction, practical railroaders 
have used such curves as the best criteria 


Dividends Declared 


BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.—S3 
semiannual, payable Dec. 1 to 
Nov. 13 


BOSTON & ALBANY.—$2.25, 
holders of record Dec. 16 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
$2, payable Dec. 23 to holders of record Dec. 4 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—Stock dividend, 
22%, payable Jan. 6 to holders of record Dec. 15 


CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS & TEXAS PACI- 
FIC.—5% preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
March 1, June 1, Sept. 1 and Dec. 1, 1960, to 
holders of record Feb. 15, May 13, Aug. 15 and 
Nov. 15, respectively; $4, semiannual, payable 
Dec. 22 to holders of record Dec. & 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN.—common, yeor end, 
25¢; 4% non-cumulative, 2nd preferred $4 an 
nual, both payable Dec. 30 to holders of record 
Dec. 16 


DELAWARE & BOUND BROOK 
paid Nov. 20 to holders of 


$1.50, 


record 


preferred, 
holders of 


payable Dec. 31 to 


yeor end 


50¢, quorterly, 
record Nov. 13 


are added to a cut of, say 30 cars. 

The calculations shown here are 
based on incremental time only. If it 
is desired to make calculations on the 
basis of full time, it is a simple thing 
to spread the 808 minutes of constant 
time over the incremental 
time. 

This approach to the solution of the 
problem of the cost savings effected 
by handling cars in multiples has no 
“official” standing. It has, however, in 
several instances provided reliable re- 
sults, revealing a somewhat similar pat- 
tern of decreasing cost per car as the 
size of cuts increase. This analysis has 
not been attempted on a more com- 
plicated terminal operation. However, 
we believe somewhat comparable de- 
creases in cost per car would be dis- 
closed if more extended analysis were 
made. 

Readers who have used this 
proach, or others, in the solution of 
this problem would confer a favor on 
the writer by giving him the benefit 
of their experience. 


average 


ap- 


(Continued from page 17) 


available to insure that a locomotive 
starting a trip with a train would stand 
a pretty good chance of completing the 
run without stalling. 

Recent investigations have produced 
the data on which the typical profile 
chart is based. These data are not 
basically inconsistent with past observa- 
tions. They explain how these earlier 
observations could be made. They also 
go much further and promise that, over 
a large percentage of track surface, 
high adhesions are obtainable at high 
as well as low speed by the use of slip- 
detection and slip-correction means now 
available. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON—50¢, quarterly, pay 
8 


able Dec. 28 to holders of record Dec 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN.—Common, $1, 
terly, payable Dec, 31 

3 4% 

payable Jan. 15, 
31, 1959 


quor 
to holders of record Nov 
non-cumulative preferred, 50¢, quarterly 
1960, to holders of record Dec 


& GULF.—6% 
non-cumulative 
non-cumulative preferred 
non-cumulotive preferred 
to holders of record Nov 


preferred 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA 
$3 preferred 


semiannual; 6% 
semiannual; 6% 
semiannual; 3% 
payable Dec. 1 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—60¢, quarterly, payable Jan 
1959 


1960, to holders of record Dec. 18, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—Year end, 25¢, poyable 
Jan. 25, 1960, to holders of record Dec. 28, 1959 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS.—50¢, quar 
terly, payable Jan. 2, 1960, to holders of record 
Nov. 27, 1959 


NEW YORK & HARLEM.—common, 
annual; 10% preferred, $2.50, 
payable Jan. 1, 1960, 
15 


$2.50, 
semiannual, 
to holders of 


semi 
both 
record Dec 
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olen @) relay 


i fon Galo ae 


of a $300.000 
York, Susque- 


has been ap- 


vernment guarantee 


Proceeds may 
tal improve- 
> Susquehan- 
mprovements 

two years 
lenied another 
tion tor guar- 
loan to finance 


increases ng 28° for 
tickets between 

v York City 

by the Penn- 

led with the 

increases are 

PRR commuter 

the general 


her New Jersey 


Department 
Louis is Hugh 
minal Associa- 
Other 1960 of- 
MP; R. K. 
John Bell, NYC, 
John J. Mur- 


iry; Jesse A. 


president 


will be saved, 
ugh the merger 
& Western Caro- 
ntic Coast Line. 
C&WC became the 
Division of ACL 


About $300,000 a vear 


t 


Highway user revenues “must not be 
other 


mass transit,” 


ned purposes 


Butler, director of 
vay Users Con- 
dicts that by 1970 
million motor ve- 
ads (compared 
Q million). User 
tends, must go to 
highway traffic 


Service 


tailored to the customers’ 
needs—both passenger and ship- 
pers—will be a top goal on the 
Reading in 1960, says President 
Joseph A. Fisher. On the pas- 
senger side, there'll be “drastic 
steps” to curtail service where 
there is low public demand. On 
the freight side, “increasing em- 
phasis will . . . be placed on offer- 
ing the type of transportation serv- 
ice best suited to shippers’ needs 
—rail, truck, truck-water-truck, 
trailer-on-flatcar.” 


Locomotive Engineers Journal, a 93- 
year-old monthly, made its last 
appearance in December. Effec- 
tive Jan. 1, the BLE placed its 
primary intra-union communica- 
tions effort behind the bi-weekly 
tabloid Locomotive Engineer. Rea- 
soning on the publication merger: 
consolidation will save up to 
$80,000 annually on printing-mail- 
ing costs, will enable the brother- 
hood to do a faster, more efficient 
job of communicating. 


M. A. MacPherson 
pointed chairman of 
Royal Commission on 
Transportation. He is successor to 
Charles P. McTague, who re- 
signed for reasons of health. Mr. 
MacPherson, a Regina lawyer, is 
a former attorney-general and 
treasurer for the province of Sas- 
katchewan. Mr. McTague’s place 
on the commission will probably 
go unfilled, reducing the group 
from seven to six members. 


has been ap- 
Canada’s 


Railway 


COMING NEXT WEEK .. 


An employee courtesy program of the 
Atlantic Coast Line has been 
singled out by Public Relations 
News, a publication in the com- 
munications industry, for having 
won praise from passengers, ship- 
pers and news media. 


Huge increases in steel industry-re- 
lated carloadings are being pre- 
dicted for the first quarter of 1960 
by the Great Lakes Regional Ship- 

Advisory Board—provided 

there’s no resumption of the steel 

strike. The board 


creases of 198.1% 


pe rs 


foresees in- 
in ore and con- 
centrate loadings, 32.9% in iron 


and steel, 17.5% in coal and coke. 


Railroads must adjust their services 
“to give the public what it wants 
and is prepared to pay for,” Stan- 
ley F. Dingle, Canadian National’s 
vice president—operation, told the 
Canadian Railway Club of Mon- 
treal. Mr. Dingle said “the 1960's 
hold out a promise to the railways, 
but the promise is conditional . . 
upon the ingenuity and skill of 
railroaders in meeting the compe- 
titive requirements of the transpor- 
tation market today, and even 
more important, tomorrow.” 


Shipments of scrap iron and steel to 
domestic and foreign users will to- 
tal 32-34 million tons in 1960, 
according to the Institute of Scrap 
Iron & Steel, Inc. Shipments in 
1959 amounted to about 28 mil- 
lion tons. 


Tell the People: Give Passenger Trains a Break! 


Railroad passenger service suffers mostly from man-made ills. A special 
report tells who’s responsible and what’s needed to maintain the hard 
core of intercity business. 


What's Holding Up Railroad Mergers? 


Are railroad mergers just so much talk? Thirty roads have undertaken 
studies in the past three years. Four have merged. What are the chances 
for others getting together in 1960? 
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LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS SINCE 1900 


by Walter A. Lucas 
This 


the fascinating lore and little-known details of 


brand-new, picture-packed book presents 


American and Canadian locomotives and cars 


since the late "90's. Every railroad man will want 


a personal 


copy ol this beautiful volume. 


Big 814 x 11 inch pages! Hundreds of rare photo- 


graphs, plans and detailed drawings. 
The contents of the book have come out of rare 
book collections, out-of print cyclopedias and the 
author's own, almost priceless, personal photo 
files. Whether you are looking for information on 


the Erie 


lriplex-type mallet locomotive or the 


high-speed Atlantic -type locomotive 


passenger 
used in the early part of the century, you are sure 
to find thousands of interesting details in this 
unusual publication 

Contents: Steam Locomotives and Tenders. Elec- 
tric Locomotives. Locomotives. 


Stock, Flat. 


Diesel-Electric 
Freight Cars: Box, Refrigerator, 
Cabooses. ete. Passenger Cars. 

Cloth bound. $5 per copy. 


Simmons-Boardman Pul 
Dept RA 1460 
30 Church Street, Ne 


Corp. 


York i N, 7, 


t 
Please send a copy 


SINCE 1900. I enclose h 


LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS 
erewith my remittance of $5. 
If not completely satisfied, I may return this book 


within 10 days’ receipt for full refund. 


Name 
Addr es 


Zone 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 


railway equipment 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 





* e 
° + 
. Special Offerings 4 
2 3—Diesel-Electric Locomotives 44-Ton General Electric * 
s ICC Operating Condition—Standard Gauge 7 
s a 
SSOSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESESE 


RAILROAD TRACK SCALE 
1—125-Ton, 52'6", Buffalo Scale Co. 


Service-Tested 


Freight Car Repair Parts 6,000- 8,000- and 10,000-gallon 
For All Types of Cars Cleaned and Teste 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
General 13486 So. Brainard Ave Room 1608, SIC East 42nd St 
Office Chicago 33, Illinois New York New York 17, New York 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 Office Phone: YUkon 6-4766 


Railway Tank Cars ond 
torage Tanks 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Laspection—T ests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
General Offices: 

810 S. Clinson Street 


CHICAGO 7 
All Principal Cities 


FOR SALE 


Baldwin Diesel Electric 120 Ton, 
1000 H.P. Switcher. Rebuilt 1955 
less than 2000 hrs. since rebuilt. 
Bargain Price. STRIEGEL SUP.- 
PLY & EQUIPMENT CORP., 
307 Jack Street, Baltimore 25, 
Maryland. Phone ELGIN 5-7922. 








KEEP 
BUYING 


ENGINEER WANTED 


Young track supervisor with eng!- 
neering background or engineer 
with track background for Chicago 
area belt railroad. Unusual em | ° 


SAVINGS 
BONDS 
ee 
UNUSUAL 
RAILWAY 
SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


We have an unusual sales oppor- 
tunity for someone—WILL IT BE 
YOU? 


7 
ployee benefits. Central location. 
Wonderful 
160, RAILWAY AGE, 79 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


future. Apply Box 

















How’s Your 


Who’s Who? 


The 14th revised edition of 
“Who's Who in Railroading” 
has appeared recently, More 
than 5.000 biographical 
sketches have been included, 
500 of them for the first 
time. Editorial preparation of 
the book was based entirely 
upon biographical data sub- 
mitted by the listees. 
Because some listees did not 
return the information neces- 
sary to bring job listings and 
other data up to date, a num- 
We need a Salesman with proven 
experience in selling to railroads. 
He must have a sales personality 


with some experience in engineer- 


ber of the sketches reflect the 
biographee’s status as it ex- 
isted as of publication of the 
prior edition, If you are one 
of these biographees, or have 
otherwise noted an error in ing. 
your sketch, the editor of 
Who's Who in Railroading” . 
would like to have this in. | If you can meet these specifica- 
tions, why not drop us a line and 


tell us about yourself to: 


formation promptly. An ad- 
dendum containing errata and 
corrections of several typo 
graphical errors will be pub- 
lished late this month. Closing Box 913 RAILWAY AGE, 30 
date for additions and correc- 
a, cae a ee Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
your information to the editor, 
Who's Who in Railroading’’. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation, 30 Church 


Street New York 7, New 
York, Ce 


All replies will be held in strictest 
confidence. 








way—indeed the only way—to raise 
ontinuously, for everybody, is not to 
vages at all. Keep the level of wage 
expressed in money, steady. As effi- 
of production rises, with wage levels even, 
) forces prices down—and everybody's 

(buying power) goes up. 
[Steady wage levels do not mean, of course, 
1at people promoted to more responsible jobs 
et more money, or that individual em- 
ouldn’t get merit increases—as_ their 


wouldnt 
ployee 
compared to that of the average em- 
What a steady wage level means 
verage job that pays $2 an hour for 
rformance would keep on paying $2.] 
lanagements and union leaders for the 
decades have weakly gone along with 
which have been dictated by poli- 
rary to economic considerations and 
ise. Industrial managements (notably 
industry) have begun to rebel at 
irsuit of wage policies they know to be 
But even those managers who are re- 
f increases in wage rates haven't yet 
fortitude up to the point of coming out 
nst any increase whatever in the wage 


prohiciency 


ployee 


in the 
furth 
unsound 


SiISting 


nagers who resist demands for sharply 

seem to be willing to concede in- 
absorb all the annual 
‘“productivity’—maybe 2% or 3% 


which would 
uch increases are, of course, not as dan- 
those that go higher, and result in sharp 
in commodity prices. But it isn’t just 
creases that are so high they have to be 
n” in big price increases that are in- 
Any and all increases in the general 

ses are inflationary. Here is why: 
laces where “increased productivity” 
because of greater efficiency of labor 
use of more efficient machines and meth- 
in the mechanized, mass-production in- 
Suppose “productivity” rises in one of 
e industries so that an increase of 25¢ per 
uld exactly absorb all the gains in “pro- 
If labor in that industry were awarded 
of that full amount, the industry in- 
ild still have to increase its prices to 
to raise the money to pay for the 
iery which increases efficiency of pro- 


dustrie 


The Action Page 





No More Wage Increases? 


duction. That price rise—however small—would, 
of course, constitute inflation. 

But there’s more inflation than that involved, 
even in a modest increase in the wage level of 
mass production industries (i.e., those businesses 
where efficiency of production does increase 
regularly). Employees in such an industry who 
have been getting, say, $2 an hour, now get $2.25. 
What do the butchers and the grocers and the 
barbers and the garment and building trades— 
where there is no increase in production per em- 
ployee—then do about wages, when the com- 
munity’s big employer pays his help 25¢ more an 
hour? Why, of those non- 
mechanized trades have to go up proportionately. 
And, since there’s no increased “productivity” in 
these trades to absorb the higher labor cost, every 
nickel of the increased cost is added to prices— 
of food, of clothing, of haircuts, of housing. 

Up goes the cost of living. Up goes inflation. 
Down goes the value of the dollar. And not from 
extravagant wage increases— but from those 
barely sufficient “to match increased produc- 
tivity in mechanized industries.” 

If money wages stay level as efficiency of pro- 
duction rises, everybody automatically gets an 
increase in real wages — because competition 
drives commodity prices down while monetary 
wages do not fall. The fellow getting $100 a week 
keeps on getting $100, but his $100 buys $110 
or $120 worth of housing, clothing, haircuts and 
automobiles. 


course, wages in 


+ 
TELL EMPLOYEES THE FACTS: Most impor- 
tant employers of labor know the foregoing analy- 
sis is factual. But very few of them have so far 
got up the courage to defend their convictions. 
Sooner or later they will have to take a stand. 
It would be better to take it while the dollar is 
still worth 30¢ than to wait until it’s worth only 
1¢ or less. 

Most labor leaders also are smart enough to 
know that this analysis is accurate. But union 
politics does not yet make it expedient for them 
to admit it. What is needed badly—in all industry, 
including railroads — is an extensive, intensive 
and persistent educational campaign among em- 
ployees, to show how general increases in money 
wages inevitably bring decreases in real wages 
(i.e., the things that money will buy). 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE FROM OTTAWA 
ON CUTTING PIGGYBACK COSTS 


HERES THE NEW 


Commando YardHustler 


The only prime mover designed specifically to Does the work of 2% regular ‘yard 


horses” 
‘“iockey”’ trail i ions! 
eis d = Piggyback Operations Built specifically to “jockey” trailers 


e itis—the new Ottawa Commando YardHustler! A time and work- Hydraulic 5th wheel adjusts to any 
trailer height, raises trailer over 
for rail and truck terminals. Maneuverability for spotting and ramps, humps, etc. 


backin trailers easily < -0we » he > : 
cking easily and quickly. Powerful to handle your Faster hook-up—one pass parking 


heaviest loads. Flexible to operate many “uni-tools.” Plus Ottawa’s qual- 

Pp ¥. Complete control from cab 
ity certified craftsmanship. Nation-wide Commando distributor service 
organization, plus unique air-lift parts-service plan practically abolishes 
downtime. Write today for Commando YardHustler literature—it will 


“open your eyes.” Ottawa Steel Division, Ottawa, Kansas 


These Uni-Tools Make the YardHustier a Versatile Investment = YO U N G 


SPRING & WIRE 
CORPORATION 
ay 


OTTAWA 


STEEL DIVISION 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





Fork Lift Snow Plow Aerial Tower or Crane 





HIGHEST 


Among standard-pocket draft gears, the 
Waugh-Gould Type 700 friction-rubber gear 
is unequaled in capacity and in lading pro- 
tection. A.A.R. official capacity is 51,600 ft. 
lbs* which makes this gear the highest capa- 
city standard-pocket gear ever approved by 
the A.A.R. 


*Certified under A.A.R. Sr fication M-901-53, Waugh-Gould Type 700 
Draft Gear has an official average cag ty of 51,600 ft. 'hs. at 2.62 

average gear closure with average reaction of 1,006,200 Ibs. Half 
travel capacity, 10,640 ft. Ibs. or 20.6% of capacity at full travel 


FRICTION-RUBBER 
IRAFT GEAR 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO e« ST. LOUIS 
Canadian Waugh Equipment Company: Montreal 












































